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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

FOR NATIVE RACES. 

Eskimo. — In the " Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology " 
(pp. 409-669), Dr. F. Boas gives an extended account of " The Central 
Eskimo," describing the geography of Northeastern America and distribu- 
tion of the tribes, their methods of hunting and fishing, manufactures, social 
and religious life, tales and traditions, poetry and music, etc. The paper is 
accompanied with maps, a glossary, and a list of titles of authorities quoted. 
The account contains the results of the author's own observations, made 
during a journey to Cumberland Sound and Davis' Strait, in the years 1883 
and 1884, supplemented by extracts from the reports of other travelers. A 
few traditions, considered unsuitable for publication in this paper, have 
appeared in the " Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthropol- 
ogic, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte," 1887. In a chapter on " Religious 
Ideas and the Angakunirn (Priesthood)," he relates the myth of Sedna 
(Supreme Being of the Central Eskimo, dwelling in the ocean, creator 
of animals which serve for food, and mistress of the lower world of Adli- 
vun ; see text of a legend relating to her in the "Journal of American Folk- 
Lore," vol. ii. p. 129). He also describes the Tomait (spirits of objects); 
Angakut (sorcerers) ; Religious and Secular Feasts ; and Regulations and 
Customs respecting Birth, Sickness, and Death. The chapter on Tales and 
Traditions contains only a part of the author's collections, the remainder of 
which will hereafter be printed elsewhere. Eskimo music makes the sub- 
ject of a chapter, and is illustrated by a number of melodies. 

Osages. — In the same Report (pp. 377-397) Rev. J. Owen Dorsey makes 
a communication respecting " Osage Traditions." When in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, in the year 1883, the author learned of the existence of a secret 
society of seven degrees, in which the traditions of the people are alleged to 
have been preserved. He was able to procure two fragmentary versions of 
a legend used in the ceremonies, which is printed in the original text, which 
has a rhythmical form. This poetic character makes the paper of especial 
interest ; it is noteworthy that the rhyme has ballad characteristics, both in 
the repetition which abounds in it, and in the refrain, a single word, Tsika 
(O grandfather !), concluding every line. The song gives an account of the 
existence of ancestors of the gens, at first in a bodiless form, beneath the 
lowest of the four upper worlds, whence they ascended through three parallel 
worlds to the fourth and highest (represented as in hemispherical form) 
their successive appeals in this world to the several stars, of whom they 
beseech a body in vain ; their final reception of corporeal form from the 
Red Bird (the name of the gens being one which might be translated as the 
Red Eagle gens) ; and the descent of their forefathers to the lower world of 
man, where they alighted on a tree, the Red Oak. This mythology is illus- 
trated by a drawing. It is much to be desired that the collection of these 
sacred songs should be made as complete as possible, and that their an- 
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tiquity and purity should be determined. Apart from their great mythologi- 
cal interest, they have no small positive value as literature. 

Snanaimuq. — Some notes on the customs and religion, not yet syste- 
matically studied, of this Salish tribe of British Columbia, are given by Dr. 
F. Boas, in the "American Anthropologist" for October, 1889. He re- 
marks on customs relative to delivery, marriage, and burial, and gives a 
history of one of the wars in which they were concerned. Their religion 
seems to consist primarily in sun-worship. They pray to the sun, and give 
thanks for fair weather, but do not make any offerings. As a sign of their 
regard, they delay their breakfast until he is well up in the sky. Their 
prayer is : " O chief, show us the road, have pity on us ! " Sickness is sup- 
posed to be produced by the touch of ghosts, which appear as owls ; and 
healing is effected through shamans, whose art is acquired through encoun- 
ters with spirits. 

Kwakiutl. — In the Proceedings of the United States National Museum 
for 1888, the same writer gives a description of the construction and orna- 
mentation of the houses of this people, accompanied by illustrations repre- 
senting heraldic columns, carvings and paintings on house-fronts, settees, 
and masks. Characteristic traditions are given showing the connection 
between these decorations and the legends referring to the ancestors of the 
gentes. It is made clear that every single carving in the houses of these 
tribes has some relation to the traditions of the gentes. At the present 
time, combinations are often made of the emblems of both gentes of the 
house-owner, and legends of ancestors introduced, resulting in a great 
variety of forms. 

Haida. — In the " American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal " for 
September, 1889, Dr. James Deans, in a third paper respecting the 
"Raven Myth of the Northwest Coast," gives a story called "The Death 
of Choacuh " (creator in the Haida mythology). Choacuh, having loved 
the wife of the Eagle, is killed by the latter, and swallowed by a fish, but 
picks his way out, and is tended during the cold season by his friend the 
Wolf. According to the Thlinkeets, Yehl (the Raven, answering to Coacuh 
of the Haida) lives in a high mountain near the source of the Nass, whence 
he flies over the face of the earth, accompanied by his messenger, the But- 
terfly, attending to the wants of his creatures. Some tribes mix with this 
tradition Christian ideas, affirming that a son has been born to him from an 
unknown mother, who has devoted his life to help mankind. 

Dakota. — In the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1886, 
Part I. P., Beckwith gives some interesting notes on the customs of this 
tribe (" Notes on Customs of the Dakotahs," pp. 245-257). Among the 
dances he enumerates is a medicine dance, embodying the religion of the 
tribe, kept up by an order of which women may be members. The priest, 
who is always a chief, uses legerdemain in this rite ; a claw, or another 
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object, supposed to contain the spiritual power, being thrust through an 
assistant, who is supposed to be killed thereby, but brought to life again 
through the dance, as a proof of the efficacy of the ceremonies. In the 
sun-dance, a rite of propitiation, the partakers undergo self-torture at sun- 
set, the eyes of the devotee being fixed on the descending luminary, taken 
to be a living deity. Scalps, used in the scalp-dance, are buried after being 
several times painted. We remark also his account of the virgin's lodge, 
where a girl accused of unchastity defends her innocence by an ordeal and 
various oaths. The account creates a strong desire for fuller information, 
and a complete investigation of the lore of the tribe. 

Quainaielts. — Of this Salish tribe, numbering about four hundred indi- 
viduals, an account is given by C. Willoughby in the Smithsonian Report 
above mentioned. The chief deity of this people is said to be the Soccali 
Tyee bird, who lives in a mountain, and seems to answer to the Raven of 
the Haida. A very interesting tale is given, describing the various trials to 
which a suitor, who wished to get for his wife the daughter of this bird, was 
subjected, and how he succeeded ("Tale of the Soccali Tyee Bird," p. 279). 
The writer, not an expert and not understanding the language, has a mis- 
taken contempt for the intelligence and religious beliefs of these Indians ; 
but his remarks serve to show the fresh treasures of mythology still to be 
gathered in the domain of the United States. We remark here that a 
paper on the Ray Collection by Prof. O. T. Mason, in the same report, con- 
tains a myth of creation and sun-stealing of the Ubie Indians of Round 
Valley Reservation (p. 221). 

Wabanaki. — The Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Section 
II., 1888, pp. 41-46, contains notes on " Some Indoor and Outdoor Games 
of the Wabanaki Indians," by Mrs. W. W. Brown, of Calais, Maine. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

[Books relating to folk-lore or mythology will receive notice, provided that a copy be , 
sent to the editors of this Journal. Such copy may be addressed to the care of the pub- 
lishers directly, or to the General Editor.] 

A Group of Eastern Romances and Stories from the Persian, 
Tamil, and Urdu. With introduction, notes, and appendix. By W. A. 
Clouston. Privately printed. [Glasgow.] 1889. 8vo, pp. xl, 586. 

We have already had occasion to speak in this Journal of Mr. Clous- 
ton's interesting and valuable contributions to the science of comparative 
storiology. Those dealing with Oriental stories, such as the " Bakhtyar 
Nama" and the "Book of Sindibad," have been especially useful to those 
engaged in tracking popular fictions to their Eastern home. The volume 



